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N. E. FARMER. 


VISIT TO THE FARM OF E, PHINNEY, Ese, 
LEXINGTON. 

We gave last year an account of the firm of Mr 
Phinney, of Lexington, which we believe was ac- 
ceptable to our readers, Our object was to enconr- 
age and stimulate others to follow the example of 
Mr Phinney in their improvements, that like him 
they might receive ten fold in the amount of their 
produce. We have reason to believe that the ac- 
count given was not altogether in vain to the pub- 
lic, but has been instrumental in some measure of 
calling up the attention of a few tothe importance 
of a more systematic cultivation and liberal outlay 
in their agricultural operations. We do not wish 
to convey the idea that Mr Phinney stands at the 
head of agricultural improvements, or that he has 
no equals in the vicinity, by our frequent recurrence 
to his farm, for there are hundreds in the circle of 
our acquaintance, who like him stand in the fore- 
most ranks, and are making rapid strides towards a 
better and more periect mode of cultivation. Hav- 
ing again had the pleasure of spending a day upon 
this farm, which may truly be styled a pattern oue, 
we will now take the opportunity to cominunicate a 
few things, which more particularly struck our at- 
tention, and first we will speak of the 





Orcharding. 

We refer our readers to the last volume of the 
N. E. Farmer, page 61, for the account given of it 
last year. The trees have made a vigorous growth 
the present season and are now loaded with a heavy 
crop of fruit. The Baldwins are remarkably fair, 
and promise to be of an extra quality and very free 
from the ravages of the curculio. The continued 
drought began to affect the crop seriously, and 
great quantities of fruit had fallen, but the abun- 
dant and timely rains have revived the trees and 
probably as much fruit remains as will be benefi- 
cial to the trees, or profitable. We were informed 
that in the fall of 1838, 700 barrels of good mar- 
ketable apples were gathered from this orchard, 
which when it is considered that at that time the 
trees were but 14 years old, must be thought a very 
large crop, and a pledge that the expenses which 
have been incurred in bringing these trees forward 
would soon be reimbursed, and that hereafter a 
handsome income would annually be realized as a 
reward for the extra care and aitention which has 
been bestowed upon them. 


The trees are 40 feet distant from each other: 
most of them have finely shaped heads. It appears 
that much attention had been paid in their early 
training to encourage the branches to shoot out in 
a horizontal direction, as in that position they are 
not in so much danger of splitting off as those 
which rise with an angle of 45 degrees or therea- 
bouts. By this mode of training the fruit is more 
equally exposed to the beneficial effects of the sun, 
and is more easily gathered. The bark of the 
trees appears in a fine healthy condition, looking 
cleanand bright: this has been effected by wash- 





ing the limbs with potash water. One man was 
employed thirty days in the spring in performing 
this operation. ‘The vigor of the trees has been 
produced in a great measure by keeping the ground 
in constant cultivation, it having never been laid 
down to grass since the orchard was planted. Ten 
acres of the orchard is devoted to the raising of 
roots for the hogs and «ther stock. Where the 
ground is much shaded the crop will barely pay 
for cultivation: in the intervals between the trees 
however, the roots are very promising. Ifthe crop 
pays the expense of cultivation without profit, the 
object is attained, as by this means the ground is 
kept clean and light and the growth of the trees 
promoted and fine fruit produced. The manuring 
for the crops is rather light, as it is considered that 
an excess of manure would be injurious to the trees, 
It was probably owing to forcing the trees too fast, 
that so many were destroyed by the severe winter 
a few years since. Fresh soil is taken from the 
woods and spread under the trees occasivnally, 
which has a good effect. The canker worn lias 
never attacked this orchard, and we hope it will 
never be subject to their destructive ravages. We 
mentioned last year instances where trees which 
had been girdled had been saved by inserting sci- 
ons from the bark above to the bark below the 
wound. We saw an example now of atree which 
had become so badly damaged about the root that 
no graft could be inserted, where the tree was sav- 
ed by setting out small trees around it and graft- 
ing the tops of them into the bark above. We 
doubt whether in either case the trees will be long 
lived, but as a matter of curiosity they are interest- 
ing operations 

We believe there is no danger of overstocking 
the market with winter fruit, as the demand is con- 
stantly increasing. The steam navigation to Eng- 
land will open a way for the disposal of a large 
quantity, as our fruit is highly esteemed and brings 
a high price there. Farmers should pay particular 
attention to this department of cultivation, and 
have their farms wel] stocked with none but the 
best of winter apples: if their fruit is inferior let 
them proceed without delay to graft over their trees 
with such as is considered good and saleable, and 
young trees should be planted from year to year to 
supply the place of those which are svon to decay. 


Pears and other Fruit. 


The same course is pursued with the other fruit 
trees as with the apple ;—the ground is under cul- 
tivation and kept perfectly free from weeds. 
peach trees were bending to the ground with fruit: 
in the intervals where there was a chance for the 
sun to shed his genial influences, we noticed mel. 
ons in a flourishing state. The health and fruit- 
fulness of the vines, it was said, was owing to the 
fact that wherever it was designed to plant a hill, 
the ground was liberally supplied with virgin soil 
from the woods. In other places we saw squashes 
planted in the same way. There are about 700 
pear trees on the premises including all the good 
varieties in cultivation, many of them in full bear- 
ing. Mr Phinney has received from time to time 


The | 


large accessions to his collections from France and 
other foreign countries, some of which have proved 
to be fine, while many varieties have been condemn- 
ed as unworthy of cultivation, and other approved 
rorts engrafted upon them. His spare moments 
seem to be occupied, in the proper season, in rais- 
ing up a succession of young trees, and in engraft- 
ing over the old ones. We saw asimall nursery 
containing a number of thousand young pear, peach, 
plum and other trees, from the seedling upward, 
and were shown pear stocks imported last spring 
and budded the same have made a 
growth this year of two and three feet, in spite of 
the severe drought: thus he has at all times young 
trees in readiness to fill up spare ground, or supply 
the places of such as by disease or accident have 
been destroyed. The plum trees are in great a- 
‘bundance and variety, but yield no fruit this year. 
|The Isabella grape vines show abundance of fruit 
and the season thus far lias been favorable for ma- 
turing it. This variety when fully ripened is very 
fine, but it is not every year that this is the case, 
and we have been pained to see hundreds of bush- 
‘els rendered worthless by an early frost. In our 
last year’s account we noticed a variety of native 
| grape grown upon a massive stone wall, which has 
proved in many respects more valuable than the Isa- 
| bella, as it never fails to ripen. This wall now 
| presents a sight worth looking at, as the quantity 
|growing upon it has been estimated at two tons, 
}and the grapes will bring from 6 to 8 cents per Ib, 
_the only trouble of which is to gather them, 


| Weeds Subdued. 


We were happy to see the extensive crop of roots 
‘and the avenues leading through the grounds free 
‘of weeds, scarcely a straggling one left to give 
'evidence that the original curse included this sec- 
ition of terra firma. ‘There is nothing more grate- 
‘ful to the agriculturist than a clean crop at this or 

any other season of the year. ‘lhe expense of ma- 
'nuring is so great that it is a pity to suffer the 
| weeds to draw its richness from the ground. It is 
not generally understood that weeds are great ex- 
'hausters of the soil, and that it frequently costs 
‘more to support the weeds than it does the crop; 
|then they deprive the crop of light and moisture, 
‘and in case of drought, the plant may well say, 
'“my sufferings is intolerable.” Before calling 
‘upon Mr Phinney, we noticed a crop on another 
farm quite the reverse of what we have been de- 
‘scribing. Here the weeds had gained the ascen- 
dancy ; the hope of eradicating them with the hoe 
| had passed away, and the only chance left of pre- 
| venting the crop from smothering was by reaping: 
|to this the owner had resorted, and we noticed a 
| pretty heavy crop. Had this man been “ able” to 
'have hired a few days additional help in season, he 
| would not only have had an addition of one third 
at least to his crop, but his grounds would have 
' been ina far better condition to sustain the next. 
We could say, as Solomon did when he passed by 
| the field of the slothful, and beheld it covered with 
‘thorns and nettles and the stone wall tumbled 
‘down—*“ Then I saw and considered it well: I 


season, which 
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looked upon it and received instruction.” We | 
to | 
whom we refer, to call him a slothful man—for it | 


should do injustice to the unnamed person 
is far from the case, as he rises early and toils late, 
and is ever busily engaged; but he was not wise 
inattempting to cultivate more ground than he could 
take care of; and after he had commenced the 
task found that he “ could not afford” to hire ad- 
ditional help for a few days, But by this time we 
are off of our friend’s farm, and will return and say 
a word about his crop of 


Indian Corn. 
His principal crop of about six acres, is the same 
variety that he has planted a number of years back, 


with twelve rows similar to the Dutton, excepting 


it is rather earlier. It is found that this variety 
grows a little later every year, and to ali appear- 
ance wil] soon be no better than the common corn. 
‘There is no danger but that it will fully ripen this 
year, and the present prospect is that there will be 
an extra heavy crop. In another field we saw the 
Brown corn, which seems to answer its description 
well. We found it was at least a week earlier 
than the other. It was planted in hills about three 
feet distant each way, and the prospect for a good 
crop is as flattering as with the other variety. 


Subsoil Draining. 


In the corn field we were shown a section which 
was formerly wet, cold and unproductive, that had 
been reclaimed by under draining and now produc- 
ed corn as luxuriant and promising as any portion 
of the field. ‘The drains were cut three feet deep 
and filled up with stones two feet, those on the bot- 
tom so laid as to give a passage for the water ; the 
stones are then covered with earth and all levelled 
off. We did not ascertain the expense per rod, as 
it was done at odd jobs and no calculation made ; 
but whether the expense was more or less, it has 
converted a sterile pieee of ground into a fruitful 
field. 

The crop of hay has been abundant, and as the 
weather was very fine during the season of haying, 
it was made in the best possible manner. In one 
section of the farm we were told there was about 
fifty tons of hay designed for the market. 

The drought which has been so severe in many 
parts of the country, has not done so much injury 
in this region as was anticipated. ‘The pastures 
suffered a little, and early potatoes and some other 
productions of little consequence, comparatively 
speaking, were somewhat injured; but upon the 
whole, the prospects of the farmer for a bountiful 
harvest were never brighter. 

Our readers have had a full account of Mr Phin- 
ney’s piggery by himself: it will not be necessary, 
therefore, to say any thing more upon this depart- 
inent, only that his hogs were never in better con- 
dition at this season of the year than they are at 
the present time. We hope, not only for him, but 
for the sake of all our farming friends, that pork 
will bring a little higher price than it did last year. 

With these few remarks we take leave of this 
interesting farm for the present, wishing its intelli- 


gent proprietor continued success in his agricultu- | 


ral improvements, and hoping that his good exam- 
ple will be more generally followed by our farmers. 


J. B. 


A farmer should never let his wood house be 
empty during the summer, else he will have to use 


ing more grass, more stock may be kept, and that 
increases the quantity of animal manures. 
The policy of raising somany acres of corn on 


GREEN MANURES—BUCKWHEAT. 
Manures cannot be conveniently carried to all 
‘parts of a large plantation. They shoud therefore 
Ze lage vn reduced land, must be abandoned. When more 
' be applied to the fields near where they are made, | 2 : 
| . ; “: : buckwheat canbe raised on the acre than is ob- 
!and the more distant fields must be enriched with |“ ° : 3 
7" ary S tained of Indian corn, it should be substituted for 
|green crops. ‘T'ares are much used for this pur- 7 fi es Gieceiaain’ cca Ga 
pose in Europe, but whether these would grow as a oe ee ee en ee Sree 
. . . Pye part of the expense to produce it—and when buck- 
rank and as rapidly in our dry climate, we are not Ressecc# : ee 

| wheat is raised for its grain, if proper care be taken 


certain. We think they have not been extensively | : oe : 
| tried . 7 | to sow something with it that may be turned in for 


, i and will ye 

| Oats have been sometimes sown to be ploughed | : tte ignite — “ a 
in, but they give only a small layer when the land | promnctre, Peer erwer FoR. 5 
|. : : , On the wet and clayey lands of that district of 
\is poor, Rye will grow on poor soils, bat we 
ror ; ;country buckwheat may be sown. Such lands may 
must use much seed, or we must let it grow tall, | 

; . , ; 'be treated as we treat our grass lands of that 
else we have but little to bury with the plough. . 

; : character at the north. ‘They may be turned over 

/ Round turnips form a good greencrov for the |. mS hs 
| . ; -* ,in autumn and seeded down again directly to grass. 
| plough, but they will give no top in poor ground. | ub Cultivator ” 
| Indian corn has been recommended and _ partially ~~ ee 
jtried, This is notinore exhausting than oats or. 
rye, and no fields not worn down low, probably no | HARVESTING POTATOES. 
green crop would furnish more matter to be cove | Never commence harvesting your potatoes till 
ered by the plough, than this one. But on quite | they have come to full maturity, or till the frost has 
| exhausted land this would not answer our purpose, | killed the tops down. While the tops are green, 
| and the quantity of seed necessary for such a pur- | the tubers are growing and improving. In digging 
| pose, would be four or five bushels, quite an objec- | them, use either the plough or the potato hook. As 
| tion with economists. | soon as they are out of the ground Jet them be pick- 
| Buckwheat isa grain that will grow on most | ed up. Never permit them to remain out in the 
| poor soils. It delights most in dry locations, a soil | sun or air longer than you can possibly help. I 
inclined to gravel or sand, It has many qualities | am well aware that this direction is at once in op- 
that recommend it highly as an articleto be grown | position to the rule of many farmers, which is, to 
for the purpose of filling the soil with vegetable | allow their potatoes to remain out in the sun, dry- 
matter, of which it has been much exhausted in the | ing as long as they can, and yet have them picked 


states of which we have spoken. 

In the first place, it will grow and produce a 
handsome layer for the plough, on landsthat will 
produce nothing else. Inthe second place, we do 
not find it an exhausting crop. We can raise it 
many years in succession on our poor Jands_ with- 
out any manure, and we very commonly save fif- 
teen or twenty bushels of the grain froin an acre. 
This plant has avery small, fibrous root, and is 
easily pulled up by the hand. It has also a large 
branching top that never could get its support from 
this root. It has therefore probably greater facil- 
ities for procuring nourishment from the atmosphere 
than most plants have. 


All theory and all experience unite in showing 
that this plant takes less from the svil than any 
other of the same size. In the next place, it has a 
rapid growth, six weeks, in Massachusetts, being 
long enough to bring it in full blossom, when it 
Should be ploughedin, ‘Three crops may there- 
j fore be turned under in one season in Virginia, 
and then it will be early enough—(Sept. Ist)—to 
sow down with grass seed. 





Another advantage attends 
| for grain or for green crops, the expense is not great. 
| It usually bears the same price as our best corn, and 





|is worth quite as much for fattening animals, and | 


When 
it is raised for the purpose of saving the grain, we 
often sow but half a busiel. The straw is also 


/one bushel of seed is enough forthe acre. 


| 
| 
| ‘ . . 
colts may be wintered on it. Yet we have known 


large piles ofthe straw to be burned in the field 
where it was thrashed! 


| None of the various grasses are great exhausters 
‘of the soil, and grasses must fori one of the series 
lof the rotation of crops. 
half the time in grass, the roots fill the soil with 


the raising of this | 


greedily eaten by the young cattle and by horses— | 


When lands are kept. 


green fuel in winter; and he who does this has not vegetable matter that turns to manure directly on 
| being turned by the plough, and, by means of rais- 


mastered the A B C of domestic economy. 


up on the same day day they are dug, in order that 

,as much of the earth as possible may cleave off 
\from them. This is very bad management for po- 
| tatoes designed for table use ; because it renders 
them strong, or acrid in taste. 

Every attentive observer has noticed that that 
part of the potato which happens to be uncovered 
in the hill, changes its color to a dark green. This 
portion is very much injured in taste ; in fact it is 
unfit for use, because it has imbibed from the at- 
mosphere deleterious qualities. As soon us pota- 
toes are dug and exposed to the light and air, this 
change begins. Every attentive observer has also 
noticed that potatoes are of the best flavor and 
quality after they have come to maturity and while 
they are yet in the ground. The longer they are 
| dug and exposed to light and air, the more of this 
high flavor is gone, till it is wholly lost, and they 
| become unpalatable and unwholesome. Potatoes 
| that remain all winter in the earth where they grew, 
‘are in excellent condition for the table in the 
spring. In view, therefore, of all these facts, let 
us prescribe a rule in harvesting the potatoes, 
which will tend to perpetuate through the whole 
season these excellent qualities. As soon then as 
practicable after digging, remove the potatoes de- 
signed for the table toa dark bin in the cellar. 
After depositing thus the whole crop, or as many 
as are designed for the table, cover them over with 
earth or sand, and they will retain their excellent 
qualities till they begin to sprout in the spring, 
and require to be removed. When shipped for sea, 
they ought to be put into casks and covered with 
sand.—4lb, Cult. 








|  Caution.—Where potatoes are boiled for hogs, 
the water in which they are boiled should never be 
given them, but thrown entirely away, because it 
‘contains deletereous or poisonous properties—a 
| fact which is not generally known. 
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For the N. E. Farmer. 


PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 

Mr Epiror—l have noticed in the New Eng- 
land Farmer, Yankee Farmer and various other pa- 
pers, the advertisement of “ .Vew Seedling Straw- 
berries,” by the Messrs Hovey. ‘They say of their | 
seedlinz— 

“This strawberry was first exhibited at the Mas- | 
sachusetts Horticultural Society’s rooms in 1838— | 
again in 1839, also the present year; and each sea- 
son obtained the Society's premium, although in com- , 
petition with the Methven, Keen’s Seedling, Down- | 
ton, &c.” 

Is this true 2 or have the Messrs Hovey made a | 
mistake? Let us refer to the report of the com. | 
mittee on fruits to the Society,in 1838: vol. 17) 
N. E. Farmer, No. 30, page 237. Having the hon- 
or of being on that committee, I feel called upon to | 
correct such mistakes ? 

In 1838, the premium was awarded to the Hon. | 
E. Vose, President of the Society. 

In 1839, the Messrs Hovey did obtain the pre- | 
mium. 

In 1840, (the present year,) the premiums have 
not been awarded. 

I hope the Messrs Hovey did not intend to im- 
pose upon or to deceive the public ; but as they 
have been so anxious to warn the public in one of 
their advertisements, I thought it right also to give 
them an opportinity to correct their mistakes ? hop- 
ing at least, they will have the modesty? to alter 
their advertisements, so that they will agree with 
the reports of the Society for the future. 

I particularly regret that any attempt should 
be made to deprive the President of the Society of 
that which he so fairly won in 1838, and IJ am sor- 
ry the Messrs Hovey have assumed the premium 
for the present year before it has been declared, 
because it does not agree with their modest? and 
unassuming 2? deportment generaily. 

Hoping this plain method of correcting mistakes ? 
will set matters to rights, I will close, reserving a 
curious story about seedling strawberries for anoth- 
er paper. 


| 


JAMES L. L. F. WARREN. 
Nonantum Vale, Brighton, Aug. 14, 1840. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Socicty. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, August 15, 12840. 


Dahlias—by Messrs Parker Barnes, David Me- 
Intire, F. W. Macondroy, John Hovey, William 
Bacon, J. J. Low, Hovey & Co., J. L. L. F. War- 
ren and S, Walker. 

Bouquets—by Messrs John Hovey, R. 
Hovey & Co. and S, Walker. 

China Asters—Some fine specimens from Mr 
Wm. Bacon. 

Balsams—by Messrs J. J. Low, Hovey & Co., 
8S. R. Johnson and Wm. Bacon. An extra fine 
single specimen was exhibited by Mr Sprague. 

Native plants by Mr E. Wight. 

Roses by Mr Samuel R. Johnson. 

Among the dahlias we noticed as extra fine flow- 
ers, Nimrod ? in the stand of J. L. L. F. Warren; 
Dutchess of Richmond, by Hovey & Co.; Mado- 
na, by 1. McIntire; Marquess of Lothian, by P. 
Barnes ; Queen Victoria, by J. J. Low, and Juliet, 
by S. Walker. 

Stramonium —— ? by Dr Robbins, of Roxbury. 

For the Committee, 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 





Howe, | 





FXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, dug. 8, 1840. 

Hion. E. Vose, Dorchester, exhibited superior 
specimens Shropshirevine and Early Harvest ap- 
ples and Schyler’s apricot. 

From 8. Pond, Cambridgeport, Pond’s Seedling 
and Apricot plum. 

From B. Guild, Esq., a fine pear, name unknown, 


From EK. M. Richards, Esq., Dedham, the follow- | 


ing varieties of apples, all very fine specimens— 


Early Bough, Red Juneating, Sugar-loaf Pippin, | 
Early Spice, Webb apple, Early Harvest, William’s | 


Favorite, Curtis’s Early Striped, and Sops of Wine. 


From A. Bowditch, Roxbury ; Cattin Pears, also | 


Bartlett Pears (unripe.) 

From 8S. Walker, Esq., Roxbury ; fine specimens 
Franc Real de Ete and Green Chissel pears. 

From J. Hovey, Roxbury; a basket of very su- 
perior William’s Favorite apples. 

From B. V. French, Esq., specimens of Trish 
Peach apple. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton ; fine speci- 


| mens carly Royal George Peach (opea culture.) 


The Messrs Winship, of Brighton, embellished 
the hall with very superior specimens of “ Shephai- 
dia trees ” in full fruit. 
mental trees should be more cultivated: they are 


perfectly hardy and need but to be better known! 


to be fully appreciated. The Messrs Winship 
have at the present time the finest lot in the coun- 
try. For the Committee, 


JAS. L. L. FP. WARREN. 


VEGETABLES. 
Fine Water melons and fruit of the Egg Plant, 
from S. Sweetser, Esq., Woburn. 
Early sweet corn, from J. L. L. F. Warren, 
Brighton. 


From E. M. Richards, Esq., Dedham ; the finest 
specimens of the fruit of the Purple Egg Plant ever 


exhibited at the rooms: they attracted much no- | 


tice.—It is hoped that more interest will be felt 


for the future in this branch of the Society’s labors, | 


and that the specimens may be increased from 
week to week. J.L. L. F. WARREN, 


Chairman. 


DESTROYING WEEDS. 

It cannot be denied by any one, that those pests 
of good farming, noxious weeds, have increased, and 
are increasing, ata most frightful rate in nearly 
every section ofour country. Insignificant in their 
appearance or results at first, the farmer treats them 
with contempt, but before he is aware they have 
obtained a hold on the soil, which enables the in- 
truders toset him atdefiance. The only safe course 
with weeds is to meet them early in the field, and 
allow them no rest until the extirpation is complete. 
When plants are propagated only by seeds, as 
charlock, stein krout, &c. they can be eradicated 
more easily, than when they are propagated both 
by seeds and roots, as johnswort, Canada thistle, 
elder, &c. If the seed of the first is not allowed 
to ripen, the danger is past, and consequently 
careful pulling will destroy weeds of this class ; but 
where the roots retain their vitality, or in other 
words the plant is perennial, the labor of extirpa- 
tion is much increased. In the Genesee country the 
stein kront has become so prevalent in the wheat 
fields, that comparatively little precaution is used 
against it, and as large quantities of wheat are 


‘These valuable and orna- | 


annually distributed from that section of the state 
to others for seed, the spread of that weed is of 
corresponding extent. So with the Canada thistle, 
that prince of noxious plants ; it has become so ex- 
tensively spread over most of the northern states, 


that enormous as the evils caused by its presence 
on a farm are, it excites little attention, and mixed 
| with clover, timothy, or other grass seeds, is rapidly 
extending itself to districts and hitherto 
As a first and every 
farmer should reso!ve shall 
induce him, to allow any foul stuff to perfect its 
seeds on his farm. Were this generally or univer- 
sally done, the most effective cause of increase 
would be arrested at once. Jt is nothing less than 
suicidal to the prospects of a farmer, and inflicting 
great evils on those around him, to allow such plants 
as the thistle, johnswort, stein krout, charlock, 
sweet elder, everlasting, daisy, &c. &c. to ripen 
their seeds, and propogate unmolested on his prem- 
Weeds that cannot be pulled should be mown 
/cut or beat down, in sucha way that no seed can 
| possibly ripen, and it should also be remembered, 
‘that all mutilation or injury done to the leaves or 
stems of a plant, have an effect in retarding the 
vigor or spread of the roots, and not unfrequently 
cause their destruction.—.Ibany Cultivator. 


states 


| exempt. lmiportant step, 


that no consideration 


ises. 








REMARKS ON THE GENERAL PRINCI- 
PLES OF HUSBANDRY. 
1. Whatever may be the nature of your soil, and 
_situation of your farm, remember, that there is no 
soil so good but it may be exhausted and ruined by 
bad tillage, and that there is none so bad, that 
cannot be rendered fertile by good tillage, even 
barren heath, if it can be ploughed and swarded. 

2. The true art of husbandry consists in suffer- 
|ing no crop to grow upon your land, that will so 
\far exhaust your soil, as to lesson the value of 
| your succeeding crop, whatever profit such a crop 
| may afford you. 
| 3. To avoid this, suffer no one crop to grow two 
| years successively, upon the same piece of ground 
excepting grass, and buckwheat, without the ferti- 
‘lizing aid of rich manures to support the strength of 

the soil; and even then, achange of crops will 


| generally do best, excepting onions, carrots, and 
ww 
4. Every plant derives from the earth for its 


growth, such proprieties as are peculiar to itself; 
this plant, when followed successively for two or 
more years upon the same ground, will exhaust the 
soil of those proprieties peculiar to itself, without 
| lessening its powers to produce some other plants. 
The fact is most striking in the article of flax, 
which will not bear to be repeated oftener than once 
in seven years, and is common to all crops, with the 
exception of those noticed above. 

5. To avoid this evil, arrange your farm into such 
divisions as will enable you to improve all the 
variety of crops your land may require,in such 
regular succession, as to forma routine of five, six 
or seven years, according to the nature, quality and 
situation of your farm. 

6. This method will make poor land good, and 
good better. Try and see.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


A correspondent of the Albany Cultivator gives 
the following cure for dysentery in horses: Put in- 
to a junk bottle one pint of good gin, and one oz. 
of indigo: shake well together and turn down the 
horse’s throat. 
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NOTICES OF FARMS, &c. 

Gov. Hill, editor of the Farmer's Monthly Visi- 
tor, gives an interesting and instructive account of 
the farms he visited during a recent journey made 
by him in Maine, New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts, from which we make the following extracts. 

Judge Hayes’s Farm, South Berwick, Me. 

Passing the boundary of New Hampshire and 
coming to the State of Maine, we could not decline 
the invitation of that eminent lawyer-farmer, Judge 
Hayes, of South Berwick, to ramble again in fair 
weather over his extensive premises, a view of 
which in a foul rainy day had given us so much 
pleasure a little later in the suinmer of last season. 

The Judge informed us that his crop of Black 
Sea wheat the last year measured fortyone bushels 
to the acre, and that his spring rye, the seed of 
which he obtained about ten years ago from the 
Rey. Jeremiah Barnard, of Amherst, being a kind 
of rye better than he had ever seen elsewhere, pro- 
duced full thirty bushels to the acre. His wheat 
and rye of the present year were sown on ground 
which produced corn and potatoes last year: if 
they shall escape blight, rust, and the grain worm 
or weevil, we cannot doubt the present crop will 
be at least equal to the last. The rye was already 
in the head and in full bloom: it stood thicker and 
heavier on the ground than any field of spring 
grain we had yet seen. 
sown about the 20th of May, had not come to the 
head on the 3d July; but it covered the ground in 
rich evenness at the height of about twelve inches, 
and left no room for the appearance of weeds or 
any other growth. 


The situation of Judge Hayes’s house is one of 
the most delightful that could be imagined. The 
yards about his mansion and the farm buildings are 
all ample to their intended purposes: every thing 
is clean and neat, and there is room to give every 
article its proper place. The ascent to the house 
from the road is by successive flights of steps, leav- 
ing room for the disposition and display of elegant 
flowers and shrubbery. Fronting the house on the 
opposite side of the way isa hay field of twenty- 
two acres. ‘This ground is naturally of the light- 
est soil—the knolls upon it have suffered mech 
from the drought of the present summer; but mtch 
of the Jand will this season produce two and some 
of it three tons of hay to the acre. ‘The road front- 
ing the buildings and Jeading in the direction of 
York, pursues its course on the side hill ina circu- 
lar.or halfmoon shape, At suitable intervals the 
gutters of the street are turned upon the mowing 
ground below, by means of bridges and ditches ; ) 
the value of the irrigation from this source is secn | 
in the addition of at least half a ton of hay grow- , 
ing upon the ground of each overtlow. 

Directly in the rear of the dwelling house, is a} 
cleanand neat kitchen garden, jurnishing all the | 
esculent varieties usual in the most extended gure | 
dens, with the due portion of currants, gooseber- | 
ries, etc, In the rear of the garden is an elegant | 
little orchard of grafted apples, from which were | 
sold one hundred dollars worth the last season, af- | 
ter laying in an ample fainily supply. This orch- | 
ard is cultivated and was this yenr growing a crop) 
of oats, which were even and of vigorous growth. — | 

Two acres of ruta baga on Judge Hayes’s farin | 
looked far better than any crop of the kind we had | 





| 


The wheat, which was | 


fail not to show the advantage to be derived from | quantity of good manure is annually increased sev- 
that valuable agricultural implement over hand | eral hundred loads; and Judge II. is able to sell 
sowing, or any other machine within our knowledge. | several hundred dollars worth of hay without im- 
The advantage of this sower is that it operates well | poverishing his lands. In summer and early fall 
on uneven ground and among grass tufts and cven | he partially sustains his hogs by means of boiled 
rocks, and that it puts seed into the ground in just) ruta baga thinned out of the growing field when of 
such quantity as may be desired. The distance of | suitable size. 

rows may be regulated at pleasure. Judge Hayes, | 
in strong, well manured ground, has placed his rows | 
of ruta baga twenty inches apart. 

Judge Hayes has a corn and potatoe field of | 
some twelve acres which had been laid down sev- | 
eral years to grass and pasture. His method is to | 
alternate from Indian corn and potatoes to grain! 
and grass and aferwards to pasture. On this | 
| ground of the abundance of manure which he makes 
he spreads at the rate of thirty to forty loads to the | J ; 
acre. The potatoes look remarkably well; but | The Ryal Farm, Medford, Mass. 
some of the Indian corn failed to come up; some; This farm has been so long tenanted by its pre- 
‘of it was caten down by the grub after it had come sent occupant, that he cannot help treating the 
up; and as a whole it looks inferior to many other | premises as hisown, The milk of forty to sixty 
fields we had seen, /excellent cows has for thirtyseven years poured in 
a stream of wealth to the occupant of these premi- 

_ | ses, after furnishing the means for the payment of 

We had a more extensive ramble over and view ‘rent and generous wages to the hired help. Na- 
‘of Judge Hayes’s reclaimed meadow than we took | than Adams, Esq., the tenant of this farm, seventy- 
}at our former visit. ‘his meadow lot consists of | siy or seventyseven years of age, superintends it 
‘about filty acres, leaving tvo clumps of eight or) with only the aid of grandson, who daily drives 
ten acres of the higher part grown into wood. The | into the city and deals out the principal article of 
ground was sour meadow, a portion of which had| mijk to the customers, some of whom have contin- 
been mowed for a succession of nearly two hundred | ye thirty to forty years to receive their supply 


} 
' 
| 
| 


Value of the Roller. 


He makes an extensive use of the roller npon 
ploughed grounds. He stated as a fact which we 
think to be important to every farmer, that his grass 
seed had never failed where the ground was laid 
down with the roller. This instrument, but little 
used, we consider to be of great value either to 
wet and heavy or to light and sandy ploughed 
grounds, 





Reclaimed Meadows. 


years: his farm is one of the oldest settlements of | 
the State of Maine. His method of reclaiming 
this meadow has been the digging one or more | 
main ditches in the most convenient part which 
should receive and conduct off the water. Where 
the work of reclamation has been completed, trans- 
verse ditches about two feet in depth are placed at 
the distance of two rods from each other; the mud 
or earth thrown from the ditches is scattered over 
the surface between. Before the frost heaves the 
ground in the spring, sand or gravel is carted on 
to the amount of a hundred loads to the acre. The 
effect of this sand is to drive away the sour propen- 
sity existing in the surface soil, which is black mud | 
from eighteen inches to three and four feet deep. | 
To this sand is added eight or ten loads to the | 
acre of warming compost or barn yard manure. | 
‘The whole is harrowed down and clover and herds | 
grass sown upon the surface. For the first three | 
or four years the deepest of this muck soil produ- | 
ces constantly two and three tons of hay to the | 
acre; and with cleaning out and digging down the | 
ditches and spreading the manure once in every | 
five years, Judge H. does not doubt the crop of hay | 
inay be kept up on this ground as Jong as “ wood | 
grows or water runs.” 
The Manure Makers. 

The ingenuity and industry of Judge Hayes in| 
increasing his quantity of manure, is not less wor- | 
thy of our notice than it is to be imitated by all | 
good farmers. He keeps up constantly a large | 
family of swine, who as constantly do their day’s | 
work in the manure bed, as they eat their portion of | 
daily food, There is an ample bed of black mud | 
or muck ina field upon the hill not farin the rear | 
of the barn or other builcings. From this bed at! 
every convenient opportunity the mud is taken and | 
laid about the yards of the barn, where it is trod- | 
den upon by the sheep and cattle ; afterwards, | 
with other quantities of mud in its crude state, this | 





from the same place. The fine Jand composing the 
pastures and mowing grounds of this farm, is situa- 
ted upon the north side of Winter Hill, known as 
the encamping ground of Burgoyne’s army after it 
capitulated at Saratoga. Mr Adams was absent 
in Boston when we called. His lady, 70 years of 
age ut as active as some girls of sixteenin house. 
hold affairs, informed us that she had under charge, 
with two female assistants, ten hired men engaged 
in haying. These men used and were furnished 
with no ardent spirits. Six pounds of meat were 
daily measured to be used for the family ; to this 
was added all the lighter food that the appetites of 
the laborers required. ‘Ihe hired men were fur- 
nished at this season with their meals five times a 
day, of which was a lunch inthe field forenoon 
and afternoon. Five men in winter and ten men 
in summer were employed on the farm. The forty 
cows were milked by the men morning and even- 
ing within the space of half an hour. Excepting 
where there was more milk than would supply cus- 
tomers, no butter and cheese were made. 

The Ryal farm, which consisted originally of 
three hundred acres, has been subdivided into two 
farms; a son of Mr Ada-ns occupies that part near- 


est the top of Winter Hill; he now keeps his twen- 


ty to thirty cows, and employs seven hands in hay- 
ing time. Under the improving system which has 
for so many years been practised by the tenants of 
this magnificent farm, division and subdivision have 
the grand effect of giving a greater profit to the 
lesser amount of land cultivated by the individual— 
a principle that, we trust, is hereafter to be exten- 
sively realized inthe farming of New England.— 
What more could an ordinary farmer desire than 
has been realized by the tenants of the Ryal farm 
during the last fifty years ? If they had been the 
exclusive owners, they could not have done better ; 
they might not have done as well. ‘Their kind 
treatment of the land which they did not own, has 


seen during the present year, They were put in-| is deposited in the hog yards where great and little | been returned to them in that abundance which 
has made them happy and independent. 


tothe ground with Willis’s new seed sower, and | 


pigs are kept constantly at work. In this way the 
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trees which did not bear at all, and those too of a 
very small size, 


For the New England Farmer. 


THE BORER. But you may ask, from what then does it origi- 

Mr Breck—Sir—Permit me through the col- nate? That is more than I can te‘l: but IT can 
umns of your most useful paper, to lay before your tell you what I think about it. [think by what I 
readers some facts respecting that most destruc- have seen myse!f and learned from others who 
tive insect called the borer. I am sensible that | “ere acquainted with the borer, that in general it 
much has already been said in relation to this in- | originates from a certain insect, (of what descrip- 
sect ; but, as the saying is, it may not be amiss to tion I cannot tel!,) which in the n.onth of June de- 
‘stir up the minds of some by way of remembrance,” posites an egg in the bark of the tree, in various 
being aware that this insect and fruit trees are too | places, which egg in the month of July hatches, or 
much neglected. iin other words becomes a worm, and that worm is 
As to the origin of this insect, almost all who | the borer, What makes me think that the borer 
have ever written respecting it, have widely differ- orneneates in this way is the fact that soon after 
ed. Some have supposed it originated in the ma-| Washing my trees with potash water, as | was one 
nure, and have therefore prepared a compost of day examining them, I perceived several stnall yel- 
several ingredients to put about the roots of the |low spots upon the back of the tree, about the size 
tree, in order to nourish it, and provided there were | ofa pin head, ora little larger it may be, and be- 
any of them in the manure which was put into the | 19g led by curiosity to examine them, L found they 
compost, thereby killthem. Again others have sup- | contained a worm, but at the same time T had no 
posed that they originated from the fruit which falls | thought of the borer, as it was altogether out o 
upon the ground before ripe, and leaving that it the season to find any, excepting those which had 
commences its attack upon the tree; and therefore |remained in the tree during the winter. But as 
in order to secure themselves in this respect, they | time passed on, [ was again looking at this tree on 
have taken pains to pick up once a week all the | which I saw the spots; when to my surprise I saw 
fruit which falls from the tree before it is ripe. that the yellow spots were gone, and in their stead 
And finally such is the diversity of minds in res-'there were holes. I took my knife and made 


‘search, when to my greater surprise, I fourd that 


pect to the borer, that to enumerate them all and | 
enter into particulars respecting them, would fill a the very small worms I had found before, were now 
borers, three quarters of an inch in Jenoth, and had 


bulky voluwwe. Therefore [ will pass over the | 
opinions of others on the subject in question, and | commenced eating very voraciously between the 
proceed to give my own. That the borer does not , bark of the tree and the wood. Finding there were 


| 


‘to keep them under subjection, and they are, there 
fore, truly considered a great evil. 

There are other ivstruments quite as effectual as 
the gouge or crooked wire for the destruction of 
the borer ; and these are the bill and long tongue 
of the little speckled wood-pecker. Let these birds 
be encouraged, and much of the labor of the horti- 
culturist is prevented. A friend of ours told us he 
‘would not have one of these birds killed for five 
dollars, and that he suffered no loafer to enter his 
premises witha gun, and considers the man or boy 
| who injures a bird in the same light as if they rob- 
bed his purse } 


For the New England Farmer. 
— 


| CIRCULAR LEAD TROUGHS. 


| Mr Epirorn—The several articles which have 
appeared in your paper of late relating to troughs 
made of lead or tin, applied to the apple tree to aid 
lin the destruction of the canker worm, bring to my 
| recollection the fact that similar troughs made of 
lead, were used in this vicinity in the years 1833 
land 1834; and I believe in other subsequent sea- 
|sons. I used them myself of lead in a circular 
| form, applied to the tree in the manner described 
by Dennis; excepting thai I did not leave so large 
ja space between the lead and the tree as he men- 
| tions. Where the troughs were properly fitted and 
care was'taken to keep them properly supplied 
| with oil, they constituted an effectual guard against 








originate in some degree in the manures put about | 
the tree, I am not disposed to deny; indeed, [| 
think it very probable that such is the case, from | 
the fact that all manures contain more or Jess worms; | 
and as a safeguard, I think it highly commendable | 
as well as beneficial to secure the tree about the! 
roots with a good compost made of something which | 
will destroy the insect and prevent the injury which | 
would, as a natural consequence, result to the tree, | 

Again that the borer does not originate from the | 
windfalls which lie about the roots of the tree, I 
cannot deny, although if this is the fact, I have | 
never learned it from practical experience. How- | 
ever us itis not impossible that the insect may 
originate in this way, I think it would be well to, 
be on our guard, and secure ourselves by picking | 
up all the apples which fall from the tree; und if 
we do not in this way prevent the depredations of | 
the borer, | am sensible from experience that we 
shall secure our trees from various other insects, 
which ifthe fruit was not gathered up, would in 
the course of the fall or the next year, appear again 
to make their ruthless attacks upon the fruit if not 
on the tree itself. 

I have said that I did not deny but that in some 
degree the borer originates from the manures put. 
about the tree, or from the fruit which falls before 
it is ripe; but that they originate solely in cither of 
these ways, I do not, | cannot believe; because [| 
have extracted borers from the tree, from the roots | 
upward to the height of ten feet. Now if they | 
originate from the manures altogether, how does it | 
happen that they get so high up on the tree, espe- | 
cially when there has been no manure put about 
the tree for a year, and are found also at the stnall 
size of a half inch in Jength? If they had been in| 
the manure when it was put around the tree, they | 
would have commenced their depredations before, | 
and been ofa larger size than half an inch in length. 
Again, that they originate in the fruit altogether, | 
is a great mistake, as I have found a vast many in | 


| . . v4 } Ta) f ep >i - 
many in the trees, thovgh hardly perceivable, | the progress of the insect, and prevented their go 


went to the shop and selected as an instrument for |ing upon the tree. The first season Tused these 
extracting them, a gouge, one half inch in width, troughs, [ was much pleased with them, and recom- 
which I found upon usage answered my purpose mended them to others. hey were used at the 
well, and if I remember right, I at the time extract- |8ame time by Wm. Sutton, Esq., of Salem, and 
ed as many as fifteen borers from one tree—three | thers. Subsequently | observed that the hark up- 
old ones and twelve small ones, and since then [| the trees, where the troughs had been fastened, 
have taken out several more, some of which were | &Ppeared to have been injured. Wherever they 
higher than I could reach without climbing ; stil] | Pressed against the trees or wherever a nail had 
later I have examined more trees, and though [| been inserted, it became discolored, and peeled off. 
have found none so bad as the one above mention- ; Seme of the wounds thus occasioned have not yet 
ed, yet I perceive, as the prospect is now, that it | entirely healed. And I have since concluded 
will be a fine year for them, L have written this, in | that the danger of permanently injuring the trees 
order that whe farmer and gardener might be on | by the use of such troughs, was greater than the 
the look out, especially for the young borers : if at- | advantages to be gained by obstructing the pro- 
ended to in season, their extraction may be accom. | gress of the canker worm, As yet I have seen no 
plished without apparently injuring the tree. The | PTe¥ entive so effectual as tar, when properly ap- 
first time I attended to the borers was on the 28th Plied. If care is taken to apply bark or cloth to 

‘the tree before the tar is put on, and to remove it 


of July last, and more or less ever since; and | , : re 
though September is thought to be the best time to | @t 4 proper time, there will be little danger of njusy 
attend to them, I think farmers will do well to at-| by this application. I have no desire to interfere 
tend to them as much before that time as is con- | With any man’s patent rights, but was very much 
astonished when [ saw in your last paper a deserip- 


venient. 
If any one would like to see the tree ont of | tion of the article patented, because I think it is 
{ not a new invention. 


which I took so many borers, and at the height I . , 

have stated, they can gratify their curiosity by call- | Respectfully, your ob’t serv't, m 
ing on me at Mr Samuel Kidder’s, in Medford, as | J. W. PROCTOR. 
I will with pleasure show them the tree; and if! 
any one can give better proof that the borer orig- | 
inates in any other way than that which I have | The annual Cattle Show, Exhibition and Fair of 
stated, I should like to hear from them. ‘the New Haven County Agricultural and Horticul- 
Yours, in farmers’ love, ‘tural Societies, will take place about the first week 
JAMES M. HARTWELL. in October. ‘Ihe exhibitions of these Societies 
Medford, Mass., Aug. 6th, 1810. ‘last year gave a start to the interest already begin- 
— ee | ning to be felt in the community ; and the exhibi- 
[Remarks By J. B.—Our correspondent is right | tions of 1839 will long be remembered as an era in 
in his conclusion about the origin of the borer. ‘lhe | the cause of agriculture. We are informed that 
subject is now generally well understood by practi- arrangements are in progress by both the Socie- 
cal horticulturists, and by timely care their trees | ties, which taken in connexion with the uncommon 
are preserved from the depredations of this destruc- | ¢-vitfalness of the present season, will render the 
hibition highly attractive. 


Danvers, Aug. 1st, 1240. 





tive insect. It requires patience and perseverance | ey 
|e 
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HENRY L. ELLSWORTH, Ese, 
Commissioner of Patents at Washington. 

We have too high a personal respect for this gentle- 
man, and too much self-respect, to use in speaking of 
him the language of flattery ; but we have no hesitation 
in saying that agriculture has not in the United States a 
more efficient or devoted friend. He is full of informa- 
tion on every topic connected with it. He is taking all 
possible pains to extend his correspondence in all direc- 
tions on the subject. He lays under contribution all 
foreign ministers and agents, all our navy officers visit- 
ing different parts of the world, and all the members of 
Congress and strangers visiting Washington to transmit 
him the most valuable plants and seeds which can be 
procured. He has already made most extensive collec- 
tions ; and after reserving samples for exhibition, he 
places the remainder in the hands of those who will be 
likely to give a fair trial anda good account of them. 
He is familiar, likewise, from his situation, with the va- 
rious patented and improved implements of agriculture, 
of which models are deposited in his office ; and upon 
some of which he has had experiments tried with a view 
to test their utility. Every friend te an improved agri- 
culture ought to lend him, as far as practicable, his aid 
No man is more accessible, and his objects are wholly 
disinterested and public. Agriculture is the great inter- 
est of the country, without which every other must lan- 
guish, and upon whose success absolutely and entirely 
depends the prosperity of every other. H.C. 


MURRAIN AMONG THE CATTLE. 


At the west, many instances have occurred this sea- 
son of a fatal disease among their stock, which baffles as 
yetall remedy. The cattle are taken, say at night; 
their eyes seem fixed; they lose all energy; and are 
dead by the next day. We have not heard of any sci- 
entific examinations; but the farmers who have opened 
the bodies of their animals, report that they perceive no 
local inflammation, and are wholly unable to detect the 
secret of the calamity. Such cases as these, in connex- 
ion with an interesting case reported to the New Eng- 
land Farmer, from Andover, in a recent paper, of the 
unaccountable death of three calves, show most emphat- 
ically the importance of the veterinary art. We con- 
stantly lament that the term cattle doctor should be con- 
sidered degrading, though we cannot feel surprise at it, 
when we know the miserable and contemptible quack- 
ery which is continually practised by the stupid and ig- 
norant jackasses who undertake to practice in this line. 
We want a veterinary school, in which the science of 
comparative anatomy and the diseases of the brute crea- 
tion shall be as thoroughly studied as those relating to 
the human frame and system. 
field for science. 


It would open a noble 
It might be made a highly lucrative 
profession in any populous part of the country. Real 
science and skill would place the profession on a level 
with other liberal professions, and the actual gain to hu- 
manity would be immense. A merciful man is merci- 
ful to his beast; and whoever considers man’s depen- 
dence upon the brute creation, and the obligations he is 
under to them for service, and labor, and food, on the 
principles of the plainest justice and duty, to say noth- 
ing of his own interest, will feel bound to do whatever 
he can for their health, comfort, and welfare. H.C, 





! 





WHEAT IN THE WEST. 

The crops of wheat in [linois are almost universally 
cut off by the rust; and in many cases are not deemed 
worth the gathering ; so that the farmers have turned in 
their swine upon them. In general, however, there i- 
an ample supply of old wheat on hand ; and the price 
which in many places is now only forty cents, is not 
like'y to rise above fifty cents. 

In Michigan the crops were never finer nor more a- 
bundant. The supply will be immense and prices must 
remain low. 

In Ohio the crops are abundant and excellent, at least 
in western Ohio; we are not so well informed as to 
the rivertowns. Speculators, however, are penetrating 
the country in all directions, and seventy cents are de- 
manded and obtained on the shores of Lake Erie. This 
is for the New York market; but eo long as flour re- 
mains at four dollars and a half, the millers cannot af- 
ford to pay seventy cents and the expense of transporta- 
tion. The state of the currency, however, greatly avails 
them, for New York funds will purchase Ohio and 
Pennsylvania funds at ten to fifteen per cent. discount, 
and Michigan currency at fifteen to twentyfive. The 
farmer has no help for this, and in his fortunate igno- 
rance, he does not always perceive it. H.C. 


= 


SLOVENLINESS OF FARMERS. 

We do not know whether this is peculiar to farmers; 
but as our business is with them, we shall let other 
classes take care of themselves and speak of the far- 
mers only. We are frank to confess that in this respect 
a great improvement has taken place in the ceuntry. 
But how much room is there for still farther improve- 
ment. Look at the wood piles, at the barn yards, at the 
door ways of many of our farmers ; piles of decayed 
logs; old sleds, old carts, old tools, hoes, shovels, bro- 
ken forks, old crockery ; and five hundred other unmen- 
tionables clog up every passage ; manure enough is 
wasted every year to enrich acres of land ; and common- 
ly in such cases the hogs and the fowls have as regular 
ingress and egress into the back door and the front door, 
as if they belonged to the house: in truth, we have 
seen certainly in one case, the pig and the child laying 
down together in the same entry, in the full enjoyment 
of the ottum cum dignitate. H.C. 


DITCHING AND DRAINING. 

The season of autumn, and of drought especially, is 
the season for ditching and draining our low lands. For 
a full account of the improved methods of Scotch drain- 
ing, we beg leave to refer our readers to the appendix 
tothe Third Report of the Agriculture of Massachusetts, 
(published in No. 5 of the present vol. of the Farmer,) 
which we are persuaded they will read with interest 
and advantage. The inethod of tile-draining there ex- 
plained, can scarcely be expected to be adopted by our 
farmers with small means; bat that of draining with 
smal! stones is feasible and to be strongly recommend- 
ed. 


Covered draining, where it will answer, is always 
to be preferred to open draining. ~ In making an open 
drain, be sure to leave the top at least twice as wide as 
the bottom; making the banks of an even and exact 
slope; and be sure, likewise, not to leave what is taken 
out of the ditch on the banks of the ditch in heaps 
through the coming winter, to assist them in caving in; 
or to remain overgrown with grass in unsightly heaps 
fur years, to interfere with the scythe. 
dertake to do, do well. 
another. 


What you un- 
Finish one job before you go to 
These we believe are wholesome rules. Give 
them a fair trial, and then if they du not answer, con- 
demn and renounce them. Lut first try them.—H. C. 





Report on THE Geotocicat ano AGricunturat Sur- 
VEY OF THE StaTe& OF Ruope Isvanp, made under a 
resolve of the Legislature, in the year 1839. By 
Cuarces IT’. Jackson, MD. pp. 312. 
By the politeness of Wm Rhodes, E-q., of Providence, 

we have been favored with a copy of this work, but 

have been wailing for the return of Mr Colman, who 
we thought would do better justice to it than ourself;— 
as he is yet detained by sickness al the west, we take 
this opportunity to commend the work as highly credita- 
ble tothe State for causing the survey, and to the au- 
thor for his success in producing so valuable a result to 
his labors. We think it not only interesting to the 

State, but to the community generally, and a good ap- 

propriation of money which was made for this object.— 

We trust ere long that surveys of all the States will be 

ordered, that we may have a complete and full geologi- 

cal end agricultural survey of the Union. We shall 
hereafter extract liberally fiom this report, for the bene- 

fit of our readers. J. B, 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, August 1, 1840. 

[For reports of the two last exhibitions, see another 
page of this day’s paper.] 

’y Capt. Sever, Dorchester—Early Harvest apples. 

By Joho Hovey, Roxbury—Farly Harvest apples— 
very large and fair. 

By C. Golderman, Chelsea—Black Hamburg grapes 
and figs. 

By B. V. French—Early Harvest, William's Favorite, 
Sopsavine and River apples; also two varieties of pears. 

By E. M. Richards—White Juneating, Karly Spice, 
Early Harvest, Early Bough, Red Juneating, William's 
Favorite, Early Striped and Red Astracan apples. 

For the Committee, 
E. M. RICHARDS. 

Tomatoes and an early pumpkin were exhibited by 

A.D. Jones, Brighton. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


ir NOTICE.—The Committee of Arrangements for 
the annual exhibition, are respectfully requested to meet 
at their rooms, 23 Tremont Row, on Saturday next, at 
half past eleven o'clock, A. M. 
Per order, 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 


i> THE Committee on Flowers of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, will hold a special meeting at 
their rooms, on Saturday next, 22.1 inst. at 12 o’clock M. 
A punctual attendance is requested, as business of im- 
portance will be brought befure them. 

Per order, 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 
Boston, Aug. 15th, 1840. 





Grasses.—Vast provision has been made in the mul- 
titude of grasses, for the support of the graminivorous 
races of animals. More than eighteen hundred species 
have been described by botanists ; more than three hun- 
dred are ascribed to North America ; and more than one 
hundred and twenty are found in the State of New York. 


A correspondent of the New Genesee Farmer says 
that cows may be fed on ruta bagas without imparting a 
turnipy taste to the milk and butter, if they be not al- 
lowed to feed on the roots within six or eight hours of 
; milking. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Aug. 17, 1840. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 325 Beef Cattle, 180 Stores, 35 Cows 
and Calves, 5200 Sheep, and 300 Swine. 

About 1000 sheep unsold. 

Puices.— Beef Cattle —A few sales were made on 
Saturd-y at a trifle higher than our quotations. We 
quote the prices of today : First quality, $5 75 a $6 00. 
Second quality, $5 25 a $5 50. Third quality, $3 75 
a $5 00. 

Stores.—A few sales were effected at very unequal 
We shall omit quotations until another week. 


$25, $30, 


prices. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales $15, $18, $22, 
$32, $410, and $45. 

Sheep —Dull. Lots $1 25, $1 33, $1 
$2 00, $2 17, F¥2 2, $2 33. 

Swine.—Lots to peddle at 4 a 4 1-4 for sows, and 5a 
5 1-4 for barrows. Old hogs 4 and 5. At retail 41-2 
to 6. 


62, S1 88, 








THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mags. in # shaded 
Northerly exposure, weeks ending August 16. 











August, 1840. | 7A.M.|12,M.[5,P.M. | Wind. 
Monday, 10 | 53 | 7 | 67 | N. 
Tuesday, 11 56 86 71 Ss. W. 
Wednesday, 12 64 | 80 | 70 Ss. W. 
Thursday, 13 66 76 72 Ss. W. 
Friday, 14 71 | 82 74 | Ss. W. 
Saturday, 15 62 73 | 63 N. 
Sunday, 16] 6o | 72 oT £2. 


Four days of the week it was cloudy at 12 o’clock. 

The fields, that a few weeks since were parched and dry, 
now present the freshness of spring, and there is every 
prospect of the latter harvest being abundant. 











SUPERIOR NEW STRAWBERRY. 

Hovey’s Seedling, a new variety, originated in 1835, and 
now for the first time offered to the public, after a trial of 
three years, in a bearing state, has confirmed its superiority 
over every other variety. It belongs to the class denomina- 
ted Pine Strawberries, and may he described as follows : 

Fruit, very large, round, never coxcomb-shaped, even in 
the largest berries. Color, deep shining red. Seeds, insert- 
ed ina slight cavity. Flesh, searlet, firm, abounding witha 
most agreeable acid and exceedingly high flavored juice. 
The vines are as hardy as the Early Virginia, having stood 
the severity of the several past winters unharmed; growth 
vigorous, and the fruit well elevated from the ground on 
strong stems. A full description of this seedling, with an 
engraving of the fruit, and sone account of its origin, treat- 
ment, &c. will be given iu the August number of the Maga- 
zine of Horticulture. 

This strawberry was first exhibited at the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society’s Rooms in 183s, again in 1839, and 
also the present year, and each year oltamed the Society’s 
premium, although in competion with the Methven, Keen's 
Seedling, Downton, &c. Gentlemen well acquainted with 
all the other varieties cultivated in this country, have seen 
the bed in full bearing, and unhesitatingly pronounce it the 
largest, finest, most productive and hardy variety they have 
ever seen. 

The entire stock of plants is in the possession of the sub- 
scribers, not one ever yet having been disposed of, and they 
are now offered for sale, and will be ready for delivery on 
and after the 20th of Augus:. All orders will be executed 
in the rotation in which they are received. Plants, 85 per 
dozen. All orders from a distance, enclosing the amount for 
the plants ordered, will he immediately attended to, and the 
plants promptly sent to the direction desired. 

Also. a fine stock of plants, of the following sorts, all 
warrented genuine, or no charge. 

Methven Scarlet, $2 per hundred. 

Bishop's Orange, $5 per hundred. 

Early Virginia, $1 per hundred, 

English Wood, $1 per hundred. 


All orders immediately attended to, and the plants speedily” 


HOVEY & CO. 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 

7 Merchants’ Row, near State st. Boston. 
BERKSHIKE HOGS. 
The subscribers offer for sale a few pair of full blooded 

Berkshire Hogs: also, pigs 7-3 blood, crossed with Mackay. 

Inquire at the New England Farmer office, or at their farm 

at Brighton. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
July 29. 


forwarded. 


August 5. 





| 


| 





URATE AND POUDRETTE. 


An establishment for the manufacture of the Manures 
called Urate and Poudretie has been erected, at a considera- 
ble expense, in the State of New Jersey, vear the city of 
New York ; and an act of incorporation has been granted hy 
the legislature of the State of New Jersey, by the name of 
“The Lodi Manufacturing Company.” for purposes of agri 
culture, wherein it is provided, that 500 shares, a portion of 
the stock reserved for subscription by farmers and gardeners, 
within a limited time, shall Le entitled to receive 60 bushels 


Aum, American, ‘ 
Asnes, learl, per 100 lbs, 
Pot, sa ” 
white, Foreign, 

te Domest, . 
Beer, mess, 


Deans, 


of Proudrette yearly for five years, viz. in 1840, 1841, 1842, No. |. 

1843, and 1844, upon each share of $100, which is at the rate | prime, 

of 20 per cent. per annum, for those years, and after that Beeswax, white, . 

period to receive an equal dividend with the other stock- ,, yellow, ° ° 
olders. Bristies, American, ‘ 
The Manufactory has gone into operation according to) BUTTER, shipping, ° ; ° 

law ; a suflicient number of shares having been subseribed _, dairy, . . 

for that pu: pose. and capital paid in; and the first dividend Caxpies, mould, , . . : 

has been regularly paid to the subscribers—the next divi dipped, 

dend is payable in September. Rut the Company needs a, sperin, 

larger moneyed capital than it now has, to carry it on to het- Creese, new milk, 

ter advantage. Inquiries having heen made whether all the Ciber, 


refined, . 
Boner Manure, 


stock had been taken, and the difficulty at the present time | 
of obtaining funds, to a sufficient amount, from a few indi 
viduals, has induced a renewal of this notice to farmers and | 
gardeners, and every other persen who may have spare funds, | 
(as every person is now permitted to subscribe,) that there is) ,, 
yet a considerable portion of the reserved stock, which, by FLax, (American) : ‘ : 
law, is to receive 20 percent. per annum, payable in Prou Fisn, Cod, Grand Beak, r ; 
drette, one half in May, and the other half in September, in | Bay, Chaleur, E 4 


in casks, . : 
FearTHens, northern, geese, . . 
southern, geese, - 


the years 1840, 1841, 1842, 1543, ond 1844, notyet subscribed | Haddock, . . 

for, and the books are now open to receive subscriptions for Mackerel, No. 1 F 

the same, by any person, whether gardener, farmer or other- | No. 2, 

wise, at the office of the Lodi Manufacturing Company, No. / No.3, .  - 
72 Cedar Street, in the city of New York. Terms for the | Alewives, dry salted, No. i. 


Salmon, No. 1, 

Four, Genesee, cush, : 
Baltimore, Howard street, 
Richmond canal, : ‘ 
Alexandria wharf, 

Rye, . : 

Meat, Indian, in bbls. 

| Grain : Corn, northern yellow, 

southern flat, yellow, 


reserved stock, $100 per share in cash; and for the other | 
portion of the stock an instalment of $25 per share on sub- | 
scribing, and the residue (being $75 per share) to be called 
in by instalments of 85 per share, after thirty days notice 

These manures have heen fairly tested and very generally 
approved of as being the cheapest and best manures, and 
more economically applied than any other known substance 
used for manure. 

As the article can be furnished from the city of New York, 


only to a limited extent, (not more than sufficient to manure | white, . 

35,000 acres annually,) it must follow, that in afew years it Rye, northern, 

will necessarily he confined to the use of the seedbeldere Barley, pe 
alone. Oats, northern, (prime) . 





southern, 


ortant to agriculture, and the enterprise deserves 
support of every enlightened farmer. By order, 
WILLIAM M WILSON, Secretary. | 

At an election for Directors of the Lodi Mannfacturing | 
Company, held at Jersey City on the 6th day of July, 1840, | 
the following persons were elected Directors of the ae | 
ny, to hold their offices until the first Monday in October | i 

y t quality 

next, namely, Anthony Dey and Jacoh C. Dey, of New ween, ad analier . 
York ; J. D. Miller, Andrew S, Garr and Rodman M. Price,|[agp. Boston, . 
of New Jersey. ” southern : 

Agust 12. Learner, Philadelphia city tannage, 


Brighton Nurseries and Gardens. For Sale mR tie nr ay 


A large quantity of superior European and do. _ drv hides 
American Urnamental Trees, well calculated New York red light 
for public places, or private grounds, with Fruit Bosten. de. slaughter ‘ 
Trees embracing a great variety of the most ap- Boston dry hides : 
ee proved kinds and fine sizes. The trees, and all} Lise. best sort 
other productions can now he selected and marked, and will Sas sents New Orleans 
be for . arded to any place as soon as it will answer to re- sion: Sugar House, 
move the same. Spe ; 

Also, forty kinds of Strawberry Plants, of the most ap- et, Sy Wins: 
proved European and American varieties. Whale. refined. 

Orders may be forwarded via. mail, addressed Messrs. Linseed Amencan 
WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass., or left with Messrs. JOSEPH Neat's Foot, . 
BRECK & CO. PLaster Paris, per ton ¢ 

Brighton, August 12. Porx, extra clear, 


, a“ ~ 
» libers 
saat do. do. do. 
Hams, northern, . , : 
southern and western, . 
Hay, best English, per ton, . 
Eastern screwed, 








nf 2200 Ibs, 





Xe 7 a ge te : ee clear 
BERKSHIRE PIGS FROM HAWS’S STOCK. Mess, 
The subscriber has on hand a few littres, from some of | Prime, . 


the largest and finest sows in the country, sired by Losing’s | Steps; Herd’s Grass, 
and other unported boars. Also, the smaller class of Berk- Red Top, southern, 
shire pigs, which are very beautiful animals, and delicious northern, 


porkers. Either of the above stocks will be disposed of Canary, 
extremely low by applying to Z. STANDISH. | Hemp, 
N. B. The pigs will be neatly caged and shipped at New Flax, 


ss R n vod C] . 
York, without extra charge, if required. Unquestionable Red Clover, northern, 
; | Southern Clover, 


reference will be given for thorough breeding. - A wey) meee 
Albany, August 19. 4t SOAP, or Castil: a 
Jasule, 





TALLow, tried, 

‘Teaz_es, Ist sort, . : : 

Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . 
American, full blood, washed, 


FENCE CHAINS, 
Just received from England, at the New Englind Agricul 
tural Warehouse, 6 casks chains, suitable for making the 





chain fence, &c. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. do. 3-4ths do. 
July 15. do. 1-2 do. 
a Te — do. 1-4 and common, 
TRACE CHAINS. £_- ( Pulled superfine, 
Just received, direct from the English manufactnresr, 8 =2)No.1, 
casks of Trace Chains, from 6 to tl feet lone, suitable for ex 4 No. 2, 
ploughing or draft chains. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. z =| No. 3, 


July 15. 


GainpsTones, pr ton of 2000'lbs. rough | 
finished 


WHOLESALE PRICES CURRE 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 











NT. 


| rum 1° 
pound 5 53 
537| 550 
487 § 12 
| bushel] 176) 225 
= 200, 250 
| barrel |i4 50 15 00 
| 11100) 11 50 
| pound 35 | 40 
“ 25 28 
| “ 35| 70 
“ wo; ou 
ws 22| 26 
| “ 13; 14 
a) } 
| a | 
pound; 10 
dozen] 125 150 
barrel} 200) 400 
| bushel 32 
| “ wv 
pound 
“ 37 46 
“ y 12 
;quintal] 175) 225 
| “ 150; 175 
; «& 87} 100 
| barrel |11 G0 | 11 26 
; “ | 900] 926 
;} “ | 412] 437 
} “ 
' 
* 115 00 | 16 00 
| « | 637] 650 
Be 5 62 
+ 5 50 
“ 
“ 3 00 | 
=. 3 00 
' bushel; 62 65 
wy si 
Bae ae 
| ee 59 | 60 
as 
|} « | a2] 43 
a 37 
/18 00 19 00 
28 00 | 30 00 
| pound) 0) 41 
yds } 
| 15 00 | 16 00 
10 50 
pound 
“ 
or 10 ll 
| “ 10 tl 
| “s 29 30 
“ 25 97 
}; 26 28 
{ « 22 24 
| - 20 , 2i 
zt, 21; ge 
- 13 | 20 
| cask 75 | 860 
| gallon 20; @ 
} “ | | 
vr, 1 00 | 
“ 110 | 
sed 40 | 45 
“ 65 70 
“ 95 | 
| barrel 16 00! 1700 
" ' 1600 
ee 14 00° 15 00 
| “ (12501 13 60 
bushel | 360 
, 70 | 80 
' as ; 160 
Bas: 200; 226 
- 2 26 250 
- 200!) 250 
pound, 13) 14 
“ 16 
. += 
" 12} 13 
“a 84 y 
pr M. 
pound 45 48 
“ 40 46 
a“ 40 
«| 35] 98 
. 35| oF 
_ 42) 46 
“ 3h| 40 
ci 23) 26 
‘ 18 20 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
BY HENRY W. ELLSWORTH, ESQ. 


New England! New England! 
How beautiful thy vales— 
Where summer flowers are breathing forth 
Their sweets to summer gales ; 
Where soft the wild note breaketh 
From out each dewy grove, 
When lone the night-bird chanteth 
Her even lay of love ! 


Oh! far beyond the surges wild 
That beat upon thy shore, 
Hath swept the pean of thy fame 
Old ocean’s vastness o'er ; 
And echoes far the triumph song 
Of that true-hearted band, 
Who gave their homes, their all for God 
And thee, my father-land. 


It peals amid the palaces 
Of England’s titled sons— 

O’er soft Italia’s quivering wires 
Its magic music runs: 

From lofty peak and lowly vale, 
From islands of the sea, 

In joyous notes comes bursting forth 
That anthem of the free ! 


Majestic are thy mountains, 
Uptowering tu the sky ! 
Stern monuments that Freedom’s hand 
For age hath piled on high! 
Forever may they guard thee, 
As now—the blest, the free— 
Bright Eden-land of nations— 
Proud home of Liberty ! 


And beautiful the silver streams 
That ripple o’er thy breast, 

In thousand forms meandering 
To seek their ocean rest— 

Aye beautiful! and may they twine 
Forever bright as now, 

A fadeless leaf of lustre round 
Thy clear unruffled brow! 


We love them, for their legends tell 
Of deeds and daring trne— 

How oft the hunter paddled there, 
War-led, his dark canoe ; 

And oft, beside the mogsy banks, 
*Mid scenes that linger yet, 

The Indian maid—sweet nature’s child— 
Her Indian lover met. 


And these are gone—but fairer forms 
Still rove beneath thy skies, 

Whose priceless worth and trusting love 
Gleam forth from laughing eyes : 

Thy daughters! like sweet flowers of spring, 
Bloom ‘neath thy fostering care, 

Throvgh coming time, as now, to be 
Thy treasures, rich and rare. 


Thy sons! what clime that knoweth not 
The noble and the brave! 

The tamers of the stubborn earth— 
The rovers of the wave. 

Aye! dearly do they love the land 
Their fathers died to gain; 

Their pride, its glory fresh to keep, 
Its honor bright from stain ! 





| New England! New England! 
| God’s blessings on thee be ; 
| And ever on those cherished ones 
| Fond memory links with thee! 

From this fair land, whose spreading skies 

Like thine, a glory wear, 
My spirit turns to breathe for thee 
A blessins and a prayer! 

Indiana, April, 1840. 
——_—_+ 
| Birps.—“ We often mistake our friends for foes.” 
| —How often the woodpecker is shot for his syp- 
| posed injury to fruit trees, when in fact he is only 
\destroying the vermin which are destroying the 
tree. And blackbirds, bobolinks, &c., are often 
‘shot by boys, because they once in a while pick up 
a kernel of grain, when perhaps, if left to live, they 
_would destroy worms and insects that would de- 
stroy bushels. Even the crow I believe does more 
'good than harm; and instead of a bounty for kill- 
ing him, there had ought to be ec fine. I recollect 
|ten or twelve years ago that the white grub worms 
_ were so plenty as to destroy half the grass in some 
fields. ‘The crows at that time were very busily 
vemployed in hunting and digging them for food. 
| Few other birds have the strength of body or form 
lof bill to take them. Did they no good in this? 


No doubt they saved us many tons of grass in this | 
‘town; and a little ingenuity in putting up images | 


| will save our corn from their ravages. But sup- 
| posing (which is not true) that some of these feath- 
ered songsters do injure us in a pecuniary way :— 
|do we wish any species of them extinct, as the 
| crow, the blackbird, &c.? No! We all I hope, 
|love to see and hear them ; for they were made by 
‘our common Creator, and have the same right to 
|“ vindicate their grain” that we have.—Farmer’s 


| Monthly Visitor. 














TO AURSERYMEN AND GARDENERS. 

A well established Nursery and good Vegetable Garden, 
| situated in the Staite of Massachusetts, near a market for 
vegetalles, and where there is a good demand for trees, to- 
gether with every convenience for aman with a famity, will 
he let on accommodating terms to a good tenant for a term of 
years. Address a line stating name and reference (post 
paid) to J. P MERRILL, care of Messrs. Breck & Co. 
Seedsmen, Boston, previous to first of October. 

August 12 


| 
} 
{ 
| 


BUDDING FRUIT TREES. 


Cuttings of frvit trees for budding, comprising nearly all 
the choice sorts of Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries, 
known and cultivated in this country or in Europe, ali frem 

' bearing trees, can be packed in such a manner as to be sent 
with perfect safety to a-y part of this country or Europe. 
_ Apply by mail to the subscriber, at the Pomological Garden, 
Salem, Mass. ROBERT MANNING. 
Salem, July 15. 
CASES OF TOOLS. 

Just received from England, a few cases of superior horti- 
cultsral tools, for gentlemen or ladies use, a splendid article 
in mahogany cases. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


SUPERB ROCKET LARKSPUR SEED. 
The subscribers offer for sale a quantity of Superb Double 
Rocket Larkspur Seed, of their own raising, saved from dou- 
| ble flowering plants only, embracing all the different colors. 
| For fine, strong and early plants, the seed should be sown in 
| August JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
| June 17. 





GARD<NERYS’ KNIVES, 


| JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have this season imported and 
now offer for sale a few very superior Garden Knives, for 

| pruning, &c. manufactured expressly for Gardeners, and 

| warranted superior to any article of the kind before import- 

fed. 

| Also—a large assortment of Budding Knives, Grape 

| Scissors, &c. &e. 


) April 22. | 


STRAWBERRIES! STRAWBERKIES!! 
Those who are desirous of cultivating this delicious 
| Fruit are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 
| succeeded, after many years experimenting upon the 
| Strawberry, not only in obtaining new varieties, but in 
| ascertaining the best methods of cultivation. The sub- 
| scriber would offer to the public, the present season, his 
| Selected Collection consisting of seven varieties ; they are 
| such as have stood tie test of a fair trial ior seven years 
‘and are all grown by the subscriber. 

Specimens of his Fruits have been exhibited every 
| Season at the Massachusetts Horticultural Rooms, and 
|; have always commanded an extra price in Faneuil Hall 
| Market. 

Warren's Seedling Methven, a new ani valuable kind, 
a free bearer, fruit very large and juicy ; fruit measu- 
ring 54 inches has been exhibited the present season. 
This variety can be warranted to be one of the finest va- 
; rieties grown, and will produce as fine fruit and as large 
| quantity, with the same cultivation, as any other ever of- 
fered, although some may ask the modest (/) price of $5 
per dozen. The price of this Seedling is $5 per hundred 
| plants. 
| Methven Castle—Fruit extremely large, high flavored 
and showy ; specimens of this fruit have been shown 
this season six inches in circumference. This variety 
can be said to be very excellent, (wien the true kinds is 
obtained) ; it is one of the largest late varieties known, 
profitable and highly worthy of cultivation, all that some 
growers may say to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
Price $3 per hundred plants. 

Keen's Seedling—A very superior variety, ‘ruit very 
large, rich dark color, and uncommonly high flavored ; 
has always been considered by English cultivators the 
best grown. Price $3 per hundred. 

Royal Scarlete—Fruit long oval shaped and juicy, very 
free bearer and very hardy. Price $2. 

Hautbois—Fruit larger than English Wood, exceed- 
ingly numerous, sometimes yielding 100 berries to the 
plant. Price $1. 

Early Virginia—This is known to be the earliest and 
best fruit for market, a free bearer, and very hardy.— 
Price $2. 

English Wood—Fruit well known for years. $1. 

N. B. Those who are desirous of cultivating this de- 
licious fruit, would find it for their interest to visit the 
gardens and see the method of cultivation, and satisfy 
themselves that they can obtain their plants from first 
hands, for it is too often the case that large and attrac- 
tive a‘ivertisements are sent forth to the public by deal- 
ers in plants, when at the same time they have never 
grown the kinds offered for sale, and know but little 
about their cultivation. Attention to this by purclia- 
sers, if possible, will save much time and money. 

Every plant sent from this garden will be warranted 
to be free from mixtures, and shall also be young and 
healthy, worth the price paid for them. 

All orders directed to the subscriber, enclosing the 
amount for the order, or with a good reference, shall be 
promptly attended to, and the plants carefully forward- 
ed agreeably to directions. 

JAMES L. L. F. WARREN. 

Nonantum Vale, Brighton, July 25, 1840. 

Orders directed to J. BRECK &. Co., will be execut- 
ed with despatch. 








TIE UP CHAINS. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware 
house, a good supply of those celebrated Chains for tying 
upeatile. These chains, introduced by E. H. Derby, Esq. 
of Salem, and Col. Jacques, of Charlestown, for the pur- 
pose of securing cattle to the stall, are found to he the safest 
and most convenient mo le of fastening’cows and oxen to the 
stanchion. They consist of a chain which passes round the 
animal’s neck. and bya ring attached to the stall, plays free- 
ly up and down, and leaves the animal at liberty to lie down 
or rise at pleasure, and keeps him perfectly secure. 


July 15. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


PATENT SPRING BALANCE. 

A few of those very convenient spring balances, for fami- 
ly use. a very simple contrivance for weighing smal! articles. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. No. 51 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. 

July 15. 








| THE NEW ENGLAYD FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—hut those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a ce- 
| Seewrnen 5@ cents. 
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